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comed. Finally, a bit more on the battlefield 
experiences of the civilians would have enliv- 
ened the narrative with the inherent drama 
of combat. 

Sherry L. Smith 
University of Texas 
El Paso, Texas 



The Americas in the Age of Revolution, 
1750-1850. ByLesterD. Langley. (NewHaven: 
Yale University Press, 1996. xviii, 374 pp. 
$35.00, ISBN 0-300-06613-9.) 

In this ambitious work, Lester D. Langley ex- 
amines the effects of war, revolution, and re- 
action on the American empires of Britain, 
France, and Spain in the Century after 1750. 
During this period French America was reduced 
to a few small islands and an enclave in South 
America; Spain lost everything except Cuba 
and Puerto Rico; and Britain lost thirteen of 
its mainland colonies. Langley identifies and 
analyzes the social consequences of the inde- 
pendence struggles in the new American re- 
publics and compares them with developments 
to 1850 in some of the colonies that remained 
loyal to Britain or Spain. The American col- 
onies of Russia, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Portugal are mentioned only in 
passing, if at all. Portuguese Brazil, for exam- 
ple, is identified as the European possession 
with the Western Hemisphere's largest black 
slave population in 1770. 

The wars for independence inevitably un- 
leashed demands for social change from those 
recruited to fight them. This revolutionary pro- 
cess, according to Langley, was guided and mod- 
erated in the United States ("the revolution 
from above"), triumphed completely in Haiti 
("the revolution from below"), and was thwart- 
ed in Spanish America ("the revolution de- 
nied"). The experience of the United States 
encouraged— while the experience of Haiti 
terrified — conservative proponents of indepen- 
dence in Spanish America. Langley appropri- 
ately focuses on the problems of race and ser- 
vile classes in all three areas. The question arises: 
Why does he exclude Portuguese America? The 
answer is inferred from a footnote: "In 1822 
Brazil . . . achieved a bloodless independence." 



This is an error of continental magnitude and 
requires correction. 

The Brazilian War for Independence of 
1822-1823 was fought over an area comparable 
in size to those covered by the armies of George 
Washington and Simon Bolivar. Neither Bolivar 
nor Jose de San Martin faced as many veteran 
European troops as did the Brazilian forces of 
Emperor Pedro I. Casualties in the Bahia cam- 
paign in Brazil exceeded those in the decisive 
Junin-Ayacucho campaign in Peru. Slaves were 
enlisted in the Portuguese army and executed 
when captured by Brazilians. Militias were 
formed on both sides, and the civil war in the 
interior of northeastern Brazil is reminiscent 
ofthat in the Carolina backcountry during the 
American Revolution. There were more Bra- 
zilians killed in sea battles than Central 
Americans killed on land in the wars for in- 
dependence. Portuguese America, alone among 
the European empires in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, emerged intact as a single independent 
nation — but not for lack of bloodshed. 

The Americas in the Age of Revolution, 
1750-1850, offers useful comparisons and in- 
sightful analysis of social and political devel- 
opments in about half the Western Hemisphere: 
roughly the territory not under monarchical 
government at the end of the period. Monarchy 
would enjoy a brief resurgence in the next two 
decades, with the first cousin of the Brazilian 
emperor occupying the throne of Mexico, but 
the future belonged to the repu blies. Langley 
is correct in concentrating on them, though 
he should warn readers that he is exeluding 
the other half of "the Americas." 

Neill Macaulay 

Micanopy Historical Society 

Micanopy, Florida 



The Golden Rock: An Episode ofthe American 
War of Independence, 1775-1783. By Ronald 
Hurst. (Annapolis: Naval Institute Press, 1996. 
xviii, 254 pp. $29-95, ISBN 1-55750-338-9.) 

Students sometimes forget that the War of 
Independence was an international conflict. 
Indeed, much oecurred far from the United 
States that shaped the course of the war. This 
may have been the case with regard to Great 
Britain's campaign early in 1781 to take St. 



